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Expansion of Buddhism 

The Buddha was a charismatic leader who founded 
a distinctive religious community based on his unique 
teachings. Some of the members of that community were, 
like the Buddha himself, wandering ascetics. Others were 
laypersons who venerated the Buddha, followed certain 
aspects of his teachings, and provided the wandering 
ascetics with the material support that they required. 

In the centuries following the Buddha’s death, the 
story of his life was remembered and embellished, his 
teachings were preserved and developed, and the community 
that he had established became a significant religious force. 
Many of the wandering ascetics who followed the Buddha 
settled in permanent monastic establishments and developed 
monastic rules. At the same time, the Buddhist laity came to 
include important members of the economic and political 
elite. 

During its first century of existence, Buddhism 
spread from its place of origin in Magadha and Kosala 
throughout much of northern India, including the areas of 
Mathura and Ujjayani in the west. According to Buddhist 
tradition, invitations to the Council of Vesali, held just over 
a century after the Buddha’s death, were sent to monks 
living throughout northern and central India. By the middle 
of the 3rd century BCE, Buddhism had gained the favor of a 
Mauryan king, Ashoka, who had established an empire that 
extended from the Himalayas in the north to almost as far as 
Sri Lanka in the south. 

To the rulers of the republics and kingdoms arising 
in northeastern India, the patronage of newly emerging sects 
such as Buddhism was one way of counterbalancing the 
political power exercised by Brahmans (high-caste Hindus). 
The first Mauryan emperor, Candra Gupta (c. 321-c. 297 
BCE), patronized Jainism and, according to some traditions, 
finally became a Jain monk. His grandson, Ashoka, who 
ruled over the greater part of the subcontinent from about 
268 to 232 BCE, traditionally played an important role in 


Buddhist history because of his support of Buddhism during 
his lifetime. He exerted even more influence posthumously, 
through stories that depicted him as a cakravariin (“a great 
wheel-rolling monarch”). He is portrayed as a paragon of 
Buddhist kingship who accomplished many fabulous feats of 
piety and devotion. It is therefore very difficult to distinguish 
the Ashoka of history from the Ashoka of Buddhist legend 
and myth. 

The first actual Buddhist “texts” that are still extant 
are inscriptions (including a number of well-known Ashokan 
pillars) that Ashoka had written and displayed in various 
places throughout his vast kingdom. According to these 
inscriptions, Ashoka attempted to establish in his realm a 
“true dhamma ” based on the virtues of self-control, 
impartiality, cheerfulness, truthfulness, and goodness. 
Although he promoted Buddhism, he did not found a state 
church, and he was known for his respect for other religious 
traditions. He sought to maintain unity in the Buddhist 
monastic community, however, and he promoted an ethic 
that focused on the layman’s obligations in this world. His 
aim, as articulated in his edicts, was to create a religious and 
social milieu that would enable all “children of the king” to 
live happily in this life and to be reborn in higher realms of 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration is 
required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the book A Practice Guide to the Path of Purification is 
meeting on irregular Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Jason and Vanessa Widener 
(892 East Estates Blvd., West Ashley, SC 29414). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or 
call (843) 321-9190 for the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The 
meeting schedule is also posted on the CBF web site: http:Wwww.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. 
There is no fee to participate in this group. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

existence in the next. Thus, he set up medical assistance for 
human beings and animals, maintained reservoirs and 
canals, and promoted trade. He established a system of 
dhamma officers in order to help govern the empire, and he 
sent diplomatic emissaries to areas beyond his direct 
political control. 

Ashoka’s empire began to crumble soon after his 
death, and the Mauryan dynasty was finally overthrown in 
the early decades of the 2nd century BCE. There is some 
evidence to suggest that Buddhism in India suffered 
persecution during the Shunga-Kanva period (185-28 
BCE). Despite occasional setbacks, however, Buddhists 
persevered; and before the emergence of the Gupta dynasty, 
which created the next great pan-Indian empire in the 4th 
century CE, Buddhism had become the leading if not the 
dominant religious tradition in India. 

During the approximately five centuries between 
the fall of the Mauryan dynasty and the rise of the Gupta 
dynasty, major developments occurred in all aspects of 
Buddhist belief and practice. Well before the beginning of 
the Common Era, stories about the Buddha’s many previous 
lives, accounts of important events in his life as Gautama, 
stories of his “extended life” in his relics, and other aspects 
of his sacred biography were elaborated on. In the centuries 
that followed, groups of these stories were collected and 
compiled in various styles and combinations. 

Beginning in the 3rd century BCE, and possibly 
earlier, magnificent Buddhist monuments such as the great 
stupas at Bharhut and Sanchi were built. During the early 
centuries of the 1st millennium CE, similar monuments were 
established virtually throughout the subcontinent. Numerous 
monasteries emerged too, some in close association with the 
great monuments and pilgrimage sites. Considerable 
evidence, including inscriptional evidence, points to 
extensive support from local rulers, including the women of 
the various royal courts. 

During this period, Buddhist monastic centers 
proliferated, and there developed diverse schools of 
interpretation concerning matters of doctrine and monastic 
discipline. Within the so-called “Hinayana” tradition, there 
emerged many different schools, most of which preserved a 
variant of the Tipitaka (which had taken the form of written 
scriptures by the early centuries of the Common Era), held 
distinctive doctrinal positions, and practiced unique forms of 
monastic discipline. The traditional number of schools is 
eighteen, but the situation was very complicated, and exact 
identifications are hard to make. 

About the beginning of the Common Era, 
distinctively Mahayana tendencies began to take shape. It 
should be emphasized, however, that many Hinayana and 
Mahayana adherents continued to live together in the same 
monastic institutions. In the 2nd or 3rd century CE, the 


Madhyamika school, which has remained one of the major 
schools of Mahayana philosophy, was established, and many 
other expressions of Mahayana belief, practice, and 
communal life appeared. By the beginning of the Gupta era, 
the Mahayana had become the most dynamic and creative 
Buddhist tradition in India. 

At this time, Buddhism also expanded beyond the 
Indian subcontinent. It is most likely that Ashoka sent a 
diplomatic mission to Sri Lanka and that Buddhism was 
established there during his reign. By the beginning of the 
Common Era, Buddhism, which had become very strong in 
northwestern India, had followed the great trade routes into 
Central Asia and China. According to later tradition, this 
expansion was greatly facilitated by Kanishka, a great 
Kushana king of the 1st or 2nd century CE, who ruled over 
an area that included portions of northern India and Central 
Asia. 

Buddhism under the Guptas and Palas 

By the time of the Gupta dynasty (c. 320-c. 600 
CE), Buddhism in India was being influenced by the revival 
of Brahmanic religion and the rising tide of bhakti (a 
devotional movement that emphasized the intense love of a 
devotee for a personal god). During this period, for example, 
some Hindus practiced devotion to the Buddha, whom they 
regarded as an avatar (incarnation) of the Hindu deity 
Vishnu, and some Buddhists venerated Hindu deities who 
were an integral part of the wider religious context in which 
they lived. 

Throughout the Gupta and Pala periods, Hinayana 
Buddhists remained a major segment of the Indian Buddhist 
community. Their continued cultivation of various aspects of 
Buddhist teaching led to the emergence of the Yogacara 
school, the second great tradition of Mahayana philosophy. 
A third major Buddhist tradition, the Vajrayana or Esoteric 
tradition, developed out of the Mahayana school and became 
a powerful and dynamic religious force. The new form of 
text associated with this tradition, the tantras, appeared 
during the Gupta period, and there are indications that 
distinctively Tantric rituals began to be employed at this time 
as well. It was during the Pala period (8th-12th centuries 
CE), however, that the Vajrayana/Esoteric tradition emerged 
as the most dynamic component of Indian Buddhist life. 

Also during the Gupta period, there emerged a new 
Buddhist institution, the Mahavihara (“Great Monastery”), 
which often functioned as a university. This institution 
enjoyed great success during the reign of the Pala kings. The 
most famous of these Mahaviharas, located at Nalanda, 
became a major center for the study of Buddhist texts and the 
refinement of Buddhist thought, particularly Mahayana and 
Vajrayana thought. The monks at Nalanda also developed a 
curriculum that went far beyond traditional Buddhism and 
included much Indian scientific and cultural knowledge. In 
subsequent years other important Mahaviharas were 
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established, each with its own distinctive emphases and 
characteristics. These great Buddhist monastic research and 
educational institutions exerted a profound religious and 
cultural influence not only in India but throughout many 
other parts of Asia as well. 

Although Buddhist institutions seemed to be faring 
well under the Guptas, Chinese pilgrims visiting India 
between 400 and 700 CE discerned a decline in the Buddhist 
community and the beginning of the absorption of Indian 
Buddhism by Hinduism. Among these pilgrims was Faxian, 
who left China in 399 CE, crossed the Gobi Desert, visited 
various holy places in India, and returned to China with 
numerous Buddhist scriptures and statues. The most famous 
of the Chinese travelers, however, was the 7th-century CE 
monk Xuanzang. When he arrived in northwestern India, he 
found “millions of monasteries” reduced to ruins by the 
Huns, a nomadic Central Asian people. In the northeast, 
Xuanzang visited various holy places and studied Yogacara 
philosophy at Nalanda. After visiting Assam and southern 
India, he returned to China, carrying with him copies of 
more than 600 sutras. 

After the destruction of numerous Buddhist 
monasteries in the 6th century CE by the Huns, Buddhism 
revived, especially in the northeast, where it flourished for 
many more centuries under the kings of the Pala dynasty. 
The kings protected the Mahaviharas, built new centers at 
Odantapuri, near Nalanda, and established a system of 
supervision for all such institutions. Under the Palas the 
Vajrayana/Esoteric form of Buddhism became a major 
intellectual and religious force. Its adherents introduced 
important innovations into Buddhist doctrine and 
symbolism. They also advocated the practice of new Tantric 
forms of ritual practice that were designed both to generate 
magical power and to facilitate more rapid progress along 
the path to enlightenment. During the reigns of the later Pala 
kings, contacts with China decreased as Indian Buddhists 
turned their attention toward Tibet and Southeast Asia. 

The Demise of Buddhism in India 

With the collapse of the Pala dynasty in the 12th 
century CE, Indian Buddhism suffered yet another setback, 
from which it did not recover. Although small pockets of 
influence remained, the Buddhist presence in India became 
negligible. 

Scholars do not know all the factors that 
contributed to Buddhism’s demise in its homeland. Some 
have maintained that it was so tolerant of other faiths that it 
was simply reabsorbed by a revitalized Hindu tradition. This 
did occur, though Indian Mahayanists were occasionally 
hostile toward bhakti and toward Hinduism in general. 
Another factor, however, was probably much more 
important. Indian Buddhism, having become primarily a 
monastic movement, seems to have lost touch with its lay 
supporters. Many monasteries had become very wealthy, so 


much so that they were able to employ indentured servants 
and paid laborers to care for the monks and to tend the lands 
they owned. Thus, after the Muslim invaders sacked the 
Indian monasteries in the 12th and 13th centuries CE, the 
Buddhist laity showed little interest in a resurgence. 

Contemporary Revival 

In the 19th century CE, Buddhism was virtually 
extinct in India. In far eastern Bengal and Assam, a few 
Buddhists preserved a tradition that dated back to pre- 
Muslim times, and some of them experienced a Theravada- 
oriented reform that was initiated by a Burmese monk who 
visited the area in the mid- 19th century. By the end of that 
century, a very small number of Indian intellectuals had 
become interested in Buddhism through Western scholarship 
or through the activities of the Theosophical Society, one of 
whose leaders was the American “Colonel” Henry Olcott. 
The Sinhalese reformer Anagarika Dharmapala also exerted 
some influence, particularly through his work as one of the 
founders of the Mahabodhi Society, which focused its initial 
efforts on restoring Buddhist control of the pilgrimage site at 
Bodh Gaya, the traditional site of the Buddha’s enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Beginning in the early 20th century, a few Indian 
intellectuals became increasingly interested in Buddhism as a 
more rational and egalitarian alternative to Hinduism. 
Although this interest remained limited to a very tiny 
segment of the intellectual elite, a small Buddhist movement 
with a broader constituency developed in South India. Even 
as late as 1950, however, an official government census 
identified fewer than 200,000 Buddhists in the country, most 
of them residing in east Bengal and Assam. 

Since 1950, the number of Buddhists in India has 
increased dramatically. One very small factor in this increase 
was the flood of Buddhist refugees from Tibet following the 
Chinese invasion of that country in 1950 and the flight of the 
Dalai Lama into exile in 1959. The center of the Tibetan 
refugee community, both in India and around the world, was 
established in Dharamsala, but many Tibetan refugees settled 
in other areas of the subcontinent as well. Another very small 
factor was the incorporation of Sikkim — a region with a 
predominantly Buddhist population now in the northeastern 
part of India — into the Republic of India in 1975. 

The most important cause of the contemporary 
revival of Buddhism in India was the mass conversion, in 
1956, of hundreds of thousands of Hindus living primarily in 
Maharashtra state who had previously been members of the 
so-called “untouchable” castes. This conversion was initiated 
by Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, a leader of the untouchables 
who was also a major figure in the Indian independence 
movement, a critic of the caste policies of Mahatma Gandhi, 
a framer of India’s constitution, and a member of India’s first 
independent government. As early as 1935, Ambedkar had 
decided to lead his people away from Hinduism in favor of a 
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religion that did not recognize caste distinctions. After a 
delay of more than 20 years, he determined that Buddhism 
was the appropriate choice. He also decided that 1956 — the 
year in which Theravada Buddhists were celebrating the 
2,500th year of the death of the Buddha — was the 
appropriate time. A dramatic conversion ceremony, held in 
Nagpur, was attended by hundreds of thousands of people. 
Since 1956, more than three million persons (a very 
conservative estimate) have joined the new Buddhist 
community. 

The Buddhism of Ambedkar’s community is based 
on the teachings found in the ancient Pali texts and has 
much in common with the Theravada Buddhist communities 
of Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. There are important 
differences that distinguish the new group, however. They 
include the community’s reliance on Ambedkar’s own 
interpretations, which are presented in his book The Buddha 
and His Dhamma ; the community’s emphasis on a 
mythology concerning the Buddhist and aristocratic 
character of the Mahar (the largest of the untouchable 
castes); and its recognition of Ambedkar himself as a savior 
figure who is often considered to be a bodhisattva (future 
Buddha). Another distinguishing characteristic of the Mahar 
Buddhists is the absence of a strong monastic community, 
which has allowed laypersons to assume the primary 
leadership roles. During the last several decades, the group 
has produced its own corpus of Buddhist songs and many 
vernacular books and pamphlets that deal with various 
aspects of Buddhist doctrine, practice, and community life. 


Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia 

The first clear evidence of the spread of Buddhism 
outside India dates from the reign of King Ashoka (3rd 
century BCE), whose inscriptions show that he sent 
Buddhist missionaries to many different regions of the 
subcontinent as well as into certain border areas. Ashokan 
emissaries were sent to Sri Lanka and to an area called 
Suvarnabhumi, which many modern scholars have identified 
with the Mon country in southern Myanmar (Burma) and 
central Thailand. 

Sri Lanka 

According to Sinhalese tradition. Buddhism took 
root in Sri Lanka soon after the arrival of Ashoka’s son, the 
monk Mahinda, and six companions. These monks 
converted King Devanampiya Tissa and much of the 
nobility. King Tissa built the Mahavihara monastery, which 
became the main center of the version of Theravada 
Buddhism that was ultimately dominant in Sri Lanka. After 
Tissa’s death (c. 207 BCE), Sri Lanka was ruled by kings 
from South India until the time of Dutthagamani (101-77 
BCE), a descendant of Tissa, who overthrew King Elara. 


Dutthagamani’s association with Buddhism clearly 
strengthened the religion’s ties with Sri Lankan political 
institutions. 

In the post-Dutthagamani period, the Mahavihara 
tradition developed along with other Sri Lankan monastic 
traditions. The Sinhalese chronicles report that, in the last 
half of the 1st century BCE, King Vattagamani called a 
Buddhist council (the fourth in the Sinhalese reckoning) at 
which the Pali oral tradition of the Buddha’s teachings was 
committed to writing for the first time. The same king is said 
to have sponsored the construction of the Abhayagiri 
monastery, which eventually included Hinayana, Mahayana, 
and even Vajrayana monks. Although these cosmopolitan 
tendencies were resisted by the Mahavihara monks, they 
were openly supported by King Mahasena (276-303 CE). 
Under Mahasena’s son, Shri Meghavanna, the “tooth of the 
Buddha” was taken to the Abhayagiri monastery, where it 
was subsequently maintained and venerated at the royal 
palladium. 

During the 1st millennium CE, the Theravada 
tradition in Sri Lanka coexisted with various forms of 
Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhism, and Esoteric Buddhism. As 
Buddhism declined in India, it underwent a major revival and 
reform in Sri Lanka, where the Theravada traditions of the 
Mahavihara became especially prominent. Sri Lanka became 
a Theravada kingdom with a sangha that was unified under 
Mahavihara leadership and ruled by a monarch who 
legitimated his rule in Theravada terms. This newly 
constituted Theravada tradition subsequently spread from Sri 
Lanka into Southeast Asia, where it exerted a powerful 
influence. 

In early modem times, Sri Lanka fell prey to 
Western colonial powers. The Portuguese (1505-1658) and 
the Dutch (1658-1796) seized control of the coastal areas, 
and later the British (1794-1947) took over the entire island. 
Buddhism suffered considerable disruption under Portuguese 
and Dutch rule, and the higher ordination lineage lapsed. In 
the 18th century, however, King Kittisiri Rajasiah (1747— 
1781), who ruled in the upland regions, invited monks from 
Siam (Thailand) to reform Buddhism and restore the higher 
ordination lineages. 

During the late 18th and 19th centuries, the 
monastic community in Sri Lanka was divided into three 
major bodies. The Siam Nikaya, founded during the reform 
of the late 18th century, was a conservative and wealthy sect 
that admitted only members of the Goyigama, the highest 
Sinhalese caste. The Amarapura sect, founded in the early 
19th century, opened its ranks to members of lower castes. 
The third division, the Ramanya sect, is a small modernist 
group that emerged in the 19th century. In addition, several 
reform groups were established among the laity. These 
groups include the important Sarvodaya community, which 
is headed by A. T. Ariyaratne. This group has established 
religious, economic, and social development programs that 
have had a significant impact on Sinhalese village life. 
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Since Sri Lanka gained its independence from the 
British in 1947, the country has been increasingly drawn 
into a conflict between the Sinhalese Buddhist majority and 
the Tamil Hindu minority. In the late 20th century, this 
conflict escalated into a vicious civil war. Many Sinhalese, 
including a significant number of monks, have closely 
associated their Buddhist religion with the political agenda 
and anti-Tamil violence of the more militant Sinhalese 
nationalists. Other Buddhist leaders, however, have tried to 
adopt a more moderate position and to encourage a 
negotiated solution that would reestablish the kind of 
peaceful coexistence that has characterized Sri Lankan 
politics through the greater part of the island’s long history. 
The civil war ended in January 2009 with the defeat of the 
Tamil separatists. 

Southeast Asia 

The peoples of Southeast Asia have not been mere 
satellites of the more powerful Indian and Chinese 
civilizations. On the contrary, the cultures that arose in these 
three vast areas might better be thought of as alternative 
developments that occurred within a greater Austroasiatic 
civilization, sometimes called the “Asia of the monsoons”. 
The transmission of Buddhism and Hinduism to Southeast 
Asia can thus be regarded as the spread of the religious 
symbols of the more advanced Austroasiatic peoples to other 
Austroasiatic groups sharing some of the same basic 
religious presuppositions and traditions. 

In Southeast Asia, the impact of Buddhism was felt 
in very different ways in three separate regions. In two of 
these (the region of Malaysia/Indonesia and the region on 
the mainland extending from Myanmar [Burma] to southern 
Vietnam), the main connections have been with India and 
Sri Lanka via trade routes. In Vietnam, the third region, the 
main connections have been with China. 

Malaysia and Indonesia 

Although some scholars locate the Suvarnabhumi 
(“Land of Gold”), to which Ashokan missionaries were 
supposedly sent, somewhere on the Malay Peninsula or in 
Indonesia, this is probably not accurate. It is certain, 
however, that Buddhism reached these areas by the early 
centuries of the 1st millennium CE. 

With the help of the monk Gunavarman and other 
Indian missionaries, Buddhism gained a firm foothold on 
Java well before the 5th century CE. Buddhism was also 
introduced at about this time in Sumatra, and by the 7th 
century CE, the king of Srivijaya on the island of Sumatra 
was a Buddhist. When the Chinese traveler I-ching visited 
this kingdom in the 7th century, he noted that Hinayana was 
dominant in the area but that there were also a few 
Mahayana followers. It was also in the 7th century that the 


great scholar from Nalanda, Dharmapala, visited Indonesia. 

The Shailendra dynasty, which ruled over the 
Malay Peninsula and a large section of Indonesia from the 
7th century to the 9th century, promoted the Mahayana and 
Tantric forms of Buddhism. During this period, major 
Buddhist monuments were erected in Java, including the 
marvelous Borobudur, which is perhaps the most 
magnificent of all Buddhist stupas. From the 7th century 
onward, Vajrayana Buddhism spread rapidly throughout the 
area. King Kertanagara of Java (reigned 1268-1292) was 
especially devoted to Tantric practice. 

In the Malay Peninsula and Indonesia, as in India, 
Buddhism gradually lost its hold during the first half of the 
2nd millennium CE. In some areas Buddhism was 
assimilated to Hinduism, forming a Hindu-oriented 
amalgam that in some places (for example in Bali) has 
persisted to the present day. In most of Malaysia and 
Indonesia, however, both Hinduism and Buddhism were 
replaced by Islam, which remains the dominant religion in 
the area. In modern Indonesia and Malaysia, Buddhism 
exists as a living religion primarily among the Chinese 
minority, but there is also a small non-Chinese community 
of Buddhists that is concentrated in the vicinity of 
Borobudur. 

From Myanmar to the Mekong Delta 

A second area of Buddhist expansion in Southeast 
Asia extends from Myanmar in the north and west to the 
Mekong delta in the south and east. According to the local 
Mon/Burmese traditions, this is Suvarnabhumi, the area 
visited by missionaries from the Ashokan court. It is known 
that Buddhist kingdoms had appeared in this region by the 
early centuries of the 1st millennium CE. In Myanmar and 
Thailand, despite the presence of Hindu, Mahayana, and 
Vajrayana elements, the more-conservative Hinayana forms 
of Buddhism were especially prominent throughout the 1st 
millennium CE. Farther to the east and south, in what is now 
Cambodia and southern Vietnam, various combinations of 
Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhism, and Vajrayana Buddhism 
became prevalent. Throughout much of the history of 
Angkor, the great imperial center that ruled Cambodia and 
much of the surrounding areas for many centuries, Hinduism 
seems to have been the preferred tradition, at least among 
the elite. In the late 12th and early 13th centuries, however, 
the Buddhist King Jayavarman VII built a new capital called 
Angkor Thom that was dominated by Mahayana/Vajrayana 
monuments, which represent one of the high points of 
Buddhist architecture. 

In mainland Southeast Asia, as in Sri Lanka, a 
Theravada reform movement emerged in the 11th century. 
Drawing heavily on the Theravada heritage that had been 
preserved among the Mon in southern Myanmar, as well as 
on the new reform tradition of Sri Lanka, this revival soon 
established the Theravada tradition as the most dynamic in 
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Myanmar, where the Burmese had conquered the Mon. By 
the late 13th century, the movement had spread to Thailand, 
where the Thai were gradually displacing the Mon as the 
dominant population. During the next two centuries, 
Theravada reforms penetrated as far as Cambodia and Laos. 

The preeminence of Theravada Buddhism continued 
throughout the area during the remainder of the premodern 
period. The arrival of the Western powers in the 19th century 
brought important changes. In Thailand, which retained its 
independence, a process of gradual reform and 
modernization was led by a new Buddhist sect, the 
Thammayut Nikaya, which was established and supported by 
the reigning Chakri dynasty. In the 20th century, reform and 
modernization became more diversified and affected 
virtually all segments of the Thai Buddhist community. 

Two new Buddhist groups, Santi Asoke (founded in 
1975) and Dhammakaya, are especially interesting. Santi 
Asoke, a lay-oriented group that advocates stringent 
discipline, moral rectitude, and political reform, has been 
very much at odds with the established ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. The Dhammakaya group has been much more 
successful at gathering a large popular following but has also 
become very controversial because of its distinctive 
meditational practices and questions concerning its care of 
financial contributions from its followers. 

In the other Theravada countries in Southeast Asia, 
Buddhism has had a much more difficult time. In Myanmar, 
which endured an extended period of British rule, the sangha 
and the structures of Buddhist society have been seriously 
disrupted. Under the military regime of General Ne Win, 
established in 1962, reform and modernization were limited 
in all areas of national life, including religion. Since the 
suppression of the pro-democracy movement in the late 
1980s, the country’s military rulers have used their support 
of a very traditional form of Buddhism to legitimize their 
highly repressive regime. In Laos and Cambodia, both of 
which suffered an extended period of French rule followed 
by devastation during the Vietnam War and the violent 
imposition of communist rule, the Buddhist community has 
been severely crippled. Beginning in the 1980s, however, it 
showed increasing signs of life and vitality. In Laos, it was 
recognized by the government as a part of the national 
heritage, and in Cambodia, it was even given the status of a 
state religion. 

Vietnam 

There are indications that Vietnam was involved in 
the early sea trade between India, Southeast Asia, and China, 
and it is quite probable that Buddhism reached the country 
via this sea route near the beginning of the 1st millennium 
CE. The northern part of what is now Vietnam had been 
conquered by the Chinese empire in 111 BCE and remained 
under Chinese rule until 939 CE. Hinayana and Mahayana 
traditions spread into the two Indianized states, Funan 


(founded during the 1st century CE) and Champa (founded 
in 192 CE). The long-term development of Buddhism in 
Vietnam, however, was most affected by Zen and Pure Land 
traditions, which were introduced from China into the 
northern and central sections of the country beginning in the 
6th century CE. 

The first dhyana (Zen; Vietnamese: thien), or 
meditation, school was introduced by Vinitaruci, an Indian 
monk who had gone to Vietnam from China in the 6th 
century. In the 9th century, a school of “wall meditation” 
was introduced by the Chinese monk Vo Ngon Thong. A 
third major Zen school was established in the 11th century 
by the Chinese monk Thao Durong. From 1414 to 1428, 
Buddhism in Vietnam was persecuted by the Chinese, who 
had again conquered the country. Tantrism, Daoism, and 
Confucianism also filtered into Vietnam at this time. Even 
after the Chinese had been driven back, a Chinese-like 
bureaucracy closely supervised the Vietnamese monasteries. 
The clergy was divided between those who were highborn 
and Sinicized and those in the lower ranks who often were 
active in peasant uprisings. 

During the modern period, Mahayana traditions in 
northern and central Vietnam have coexisted with Theravada 
traditions from Cambodia in the south. Rather loosely joined 
together, Vietnamese Buddhists managed to preserve their 
traditions through the period of French colonial rule in the 
19th and 20th centuries. During the struggle between North 
and South Vietnam in the 1960s and early ‘70s, many 
Buddhists worked to achieve peace and reconciliation, 
though they met with little success; to protest the South 
Vietnamese regime of Ngo Dinh Diem, some Buddhist 
monks turned to self-immolation. Under the communist 
regime that has ruled the reunited country since 1975, 
conditions have been difficult, but Buddhism has persisted. 
Reports in the late 1980s and 1990s indicated signs of 
vitality, though there have also been reports of serious 
government limitations on Buddhist activities. 


Central Asia and China 

Central Asia 

The spread of Buddhism into Central Asia is still 
not completely understood. However murky the details may 
be, it is clear that the trade routes that ran from northwestern 
India to northern China facilitated both the introduction of 
Buddhism to Central Asia and the maintenance, for many 
centuries, of a flourishing Buddhist culture there. 

By the beginning of the Common Era, Buddhism 
had probably been introduced into Eastern Turkistan. 
According to tradition, a son of Ashoka founded the 
kingdom of Khotan around 240 BCE. The grandson of this 
king supposedly introduced Buddhism to Khotan, where it 
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became the state religion. Other accounts indicate that the 
Indo-Scythian king Kaniska of the Kushan dynasty, which 
ruled in northern India, Afghanistan, and parts of Central 
Asia in the 1st to 2nd century CE, encouraged the spread of 
Buddhism into Central Asia. Kaniska purportedly called an 
important Buddhist council and patronized the Gandhara 
school of Buddhist art, which introduced Greek and Persian 
elements into Buddhist iconography. In the northern part of 
Chinese Turkistan, Buddhism spread from Kucha to the 
kingdoms of Karashahr, Turpan, and Bharuka . According to 
Chinese travelers who visited Central Asia, the Hinayanists 
were strongest in Turpan, Shanshan, Kashgar, and Kucha, 
while Mahayana strongholds were located in Yarkand and 
Khotan. 

In Central Asia, there was a confusing variety of 
languages, religions, and cultures, and, as Buddhism 
interacted with these various traditions, it changed and 
developed in various ways. Shamanism, Zoroastrianism, 
Nestorian Christianity, and Islam all penetrated these lands 
and coexisted with Buddhism. Some of the Mahayana 
bodhisattvas, such as Amitabha, may have been inspired in 
part by Zoroastrianism and Nestorian Christianity. There is 
also evidence of some syncretism between Buddhism and 
Manichaeism, an Iranian dualistic religion that was founded 
in the 3rd century CE. 

Buddhism flourished in parts of Central Asia until 
the 11th century, particularly under the patronage of the 
Uighur Turks. But with the successful incursions of Islam 
(beginning in the 7th century CE) and the decline of the 
Tang dynasty (618-907) in China, Central Asia ceased to be 
the important crossroads of Indian and Chinese trade and 
culture that it once had been. Buddhism in the area gradually 
became a thing of the past. 

China 

Although there are reports of Buddhists in China as 
early as the 3rd century BCE, Buddhism was not actively 
propagated there until the early centuries of the Common 
Era. According to tradition. Buddhism was introduced into 
China after the Han emperor Mingdi (reigned 57/58-75/76 
CE) dreamed of a flying golden deity in what was interpreted 
as a vision of the Buddha. The emperor dispatched 
emissaries to India who returned to China with the Sutra in 
Forty-two Sections, which was deposited in a temple outside 
the capital of Louyang. However this may be. Buddhism 
most likely entered China gradually, first primarily through 
Central Asia and later by way of the trade routes around and 
through Southeast Asia. 

The Early Centuries 

Buddhism in China during the Han dynasty was 
deeply intertwined with magical practices, which made it 
compatible with popular Chinese Daoism, an integral 


component of contemporary folk religion. Instead of the 
doctrine of no-self, early Chinese Buddhists seem to have 
taught the indestructibility of the soul. Nirvana became a 
kind of immortality. They also taught the theory of karma, 
the values of charity and compassion, and the need to 
suppress the passions. Until the end of the Han dynasty, there 
was a virtual symbiosis between Daoism and Buddhism, and 
both religions advocated similar ascetic practices as a means 
of attaining immortality. It was widely believed that Laozi, 
the founder of Daoism, had been reborn in India as the 
Buddha. Many Chinese emperors worshiped Laozi and the 
Buddha on the same altar. The first translations of Buddhist 
sutras into Chinese — namely, those dealing with topics such 
as breath control and mystical concentration — utilized a 
Daoist vocabulary to make them intelligible to the Chinese. 

After the Han period, Buddhist monks were often 
used by non-Chinese emperors in the north of China for their 
political-military counsel and their skill in magic. At the 
same time, in the south. Buddhism penetrated the 
philosophical and literary circles of the gentry. One of the 
most important contributions to the growth of Buddhism in 
China during this period was the work of translation. The 
greatest of the early translators was the learned monk 
Kumarajiva, who had studied the Hindu Vedas, the occult 
sciences, and astronomy, as well as the Hinayana and 
Mahayana sutras before he was taken to the Chinese court in 
401 CE. 

During the 5th and 6th centuries CE, Buddhist 
schools from India were established in China, and new, 
specifically Chinese schools were formed. Buddhism was a 
powerful intellectual force in China; monastic establishments 
proliferated; and Buddhism became established among the 
peasantry. Thus, it is not surprising that, when the Sui 
dynasty (581-618) established its rule over a reunified 
China, Buddhism flourished as a state religion. 

Developments during the Tang Dynasty (618-907 CE) 

The golden age of Buddhism in China occurred 
during the Tang dynasty. Although the Tang emperors were 
usually Daoists themselves, they favored Buddhism, which 
had become extremely popular. Under the Tang, the 
government extended its control over the monasteries and the 
ordination and legal status of monks. From this time forward, 
the Chinese monk styled himself simply chen (“subject”). 

During this period, several Chinese schools 
developed their own distinctive approaches and systematized 
the vast body of Buddhist texts and teachings. There was a 
great expansion in the number of Buddhist monasteries and 
the amount of land they owned. It was also during this period 
that many scholars made pilgrimages to India and returned 
with texts and spiritual and intellectual inspiration that 
greatly enriched Buddhism in China. Buddhism was never 
able to replace Daoism and Confucianism, however, and in 
845 the emperor Wuzong began a major persecution. 
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According to records, 4,600 Buddhist temples and 40,000 
shrines were destroyed, and 260,500 monks and nuns were 
forced to return to lay life. 

Buddhism after the Tang 

Buddhism in China never recovered completely 
from the great persecution of 845. It did maintain much of 
its heritage, however, and it continued to play a significant 
role in the religious life of China. On one hand. Buddhism 
retained its identity as Buddhism and generated new forms 
of expression. These included texts such as the you lu 
(“recorded sayings”) of famous teachers, which were 
oriented primarily toward monks, as well as more literary 
creations such as the Journey to the West (written in the 16th 
century) and Dream of the Red Chamber (18th century). On 
the other hand, Buddhism coalesced with the Confucian, 
Neo-Confucian, and Daoist traditions to form a complex 
multireligious ethos within which all three traditions were 
more or less comfortably encompassed. 

The various schools that retained the greatest 
vitality in China were the Chan school (better known in the 
West by its Japanese name, Zen), which was noted for its 
emphasis on meditation, and the Pure Land tradition, which 
emphasized Buddhist devotion. The former school was most 
influential among the cultured elite, especially through the 
arts. Chan artists during the Song dynasty (960-1279) had a 
decisive impact on Chinese landscape painting. Artists used 
images of flowers, rivers, and trees, executed with sudden, 
deft strokes, to evoke an insight into the flux and emptiness 
of all reality. The Pure Land tradition was most influential 
among the population as a whole and was sometimes 
associated with secret societies and peasant uprisings. But 
the two seemingly disparate traditions were often very 
closely linked. In addition, they were mixed with other 
Buddhist elements such as the so-called “masses for the 
dead” that had originally been popularized by the 
practitioners of Esoteric Buddhism. 

A reform movement aimed at revitalizing the 
Chinese Buddhist tradition and adapting its teachings and 
institutions to modern conditions took shape during the early 
part of the 20th century. However, the disruptions caused by 
the Sino-Japanese War (1937-1945) and the subsequent 
establishment of a communist government in China (1949) 
were not helpful to the Buddhist cause. During the Cultural 
Revolution (especially 1966-1969), Buddhist temples and 
monasteries suffered massive destruction, and the Buddhist 
community was the victim of severe repression. After 1976, 
the Chinese government pursued a more tolerant policy, and 
Buddhism began to show new life. The extent and depth of 
continuing Buddhist vitality, however, is difficult to 
determine. 


Korea and Japan 

Korea 

Buddhism was first introduced into the Korean 
peninsula from China in the 4th century CE, when the 
country was divided into the three kingdoms of Paekche, 
Koguryo, and Silla. Buddhism arrived first in the northern 
kingdom of Koguryo and then gradually spread into the other 
two kingdoms. As often happened, the new faith was first 
accepted by the court and then extended to the people. After 
the unification of the country by the kingdom of Silla in the 
660s, Buddhism flourished throughout Korea. The growth of 
Buddhism in Korea was facilitated by a number of 
impressive scholars and reformers, including the monk 
Wonhyo Daisa (617-686). He was married and taught an 
ecumenical version of Buddhism that included all branches 
and sects. He tried to use music, literature, and dance to 
express the meaning of Buddhism. Another important 
scholar of the Silla era was Ui-sang (625-702), who went to 
China and returned to spread the Hwaom (Huayan in 
Chinese) sect in Korea. The Chinese Chan sect (Zen, Son in 
Korea) was introduced in the 8th century and, by absorbing 
the Korean versions of Huayan, Tien-tai, and Pure Land, 
gradually became the dominant school of Buddhism in 
Korea, as it did in Vietnam. 

Early Korean Buddhism was characterized by a 
worldly attitude. It emphasized the pragmatic, nationalistic, 
and aristocratic aspects of the faith. Still, an indigenous 
tradition of shamanism influenced the development of 
popular Buddhism throughout the centuries. Buddhist monks 
danced, sang, and performed the rituals of shamans. 

Korean Buddhism reached its zenith during the 
Koryo period (935-1392). In the first part of this period, the 
Korean Buddhist community was active in the publication of 
the Tripitaka Koreana , one of the most inclusive editions of 
Buddhist texts up to that time. After 25 years of research, a 
monk by the name of Uich’on (Daigak Guksa [1055-1101]) 
published an outstanding three-volume bibliography of 
Buddhist literature. Uich’on also sponsored the growth of the 
Tien-tai school in Korea and emphasized the need for 
cooperation between Chan and the other “teaching” schools 
of Korean Buddhism. 

Toward the end of the Koryo period, Buddhism 
suffered from internal corruption and external persecution, 
especially by the Neo-Confucian elite. The government 
limited the privileges of the monks, and Confucianism 
replaced Buddhism as the religion of the state. Although the 
Choson dynasty (1392-1910) continued these restrictions, 
Buddhist monks and laymen fought bravely against invading 
Japanese armies under Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1537-1598) in 
1592 and again in 1597. In the decade before the annexation 
of Korea by Japan (1910), some effort was made to unify 
Korean Buddhism. This effort, as well as subsequent efforts 
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by Buddhist missionaries from Japan, was largely in vain. 

Since the end of World War II, Buddhism in Korea 
has been hampered by communist rule in the north and by 
the spread of Christianity in the south. Despite these 
challenges, Buddhists, particularly in South Korea, have 
preserved the old traditions and initiated new movements. 

Japan 

Origins and Introduction 

While Buddhism in China sent its roots down into 
the subsoil of the family system, in Japan, it found 
anchorage in the nation itself. Buddhism, when it was 
initially introduced into Japan from Korea in the 6th century 
CE, was regarded as a talisman (charm) for the protection of 
the country. The new religion was accepted by the powerful 
Soga clan but was rejected by others, and this resulted in 
controversies that were similar to those that accompanied 
the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. In both countries, 
some believed that the introduction of Buddhist statues had 
been an insult to the native deities and had thus been the 
cause of plagues and natural disasters. Only gradually were 
such feelings overcome. Although the Buddhism of the Soga 
clan was largely magical. Prince Shotoku — who became 
regent of the nation in 593 — brought other aspects of 
Buddhism to the fore. Shotoku lectured on various scriptures 
that emphasized the ideals of the layman and monarch, and 
he composed a “Seventeen-Article Constitution” in which 
Buddhism was adroitly mixed with Confucianism as the 
spiritual foundation of the state. In later times, he was 
widely regarded as an incarnation of the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara (Guanyin, Kannon). 

Nara and Heian Periods 

During the Nara period (710-784), Buddhism 
became the state religion of Japan. Emperor Shomu actively 
propagated the faith, making the imperial capital, Nara — 
with its “Great Buddha” statue (Daibutsu) — the national 
cult center. Buddhist schools imported from China became 
established in Nara, and state-subsidized provincial temples 
( kokubunji ) made the system effective at the local level as 
well. 

After the capital was moved to Heian-kyo (modern 
Kyoto) in 794, Buddhism continued to prosper. Chinese 
influence remained important, particularly through the 
introduction of new Chinese schools that became dominant 
at the royal court. Mount Hiei and Mount Koya became the 
centers for the new Tiantai (Tendai) and Esoteric (Shingon) 
schools of Buddhism, which were characterized by highly 
sophisticated philosophies and complex and refined 
liturgies. Moreover, Buddhism interacted with the 
indigenous Shinto and local tradition, and various 
distinctively Japanese patterns of Buddhist-oriented folk 


religion became very popular. 

New Schools of the Kamakura Period 

The 12th and 13th centuries marked a turning point 
in Japanese history and in the history of Japanese Buddhism. 
Late in the 12th century, the imperial regime centered at 
Heian collapsed, and a new hereditary military dictatorship, 
the shogunate, established its headquarters at Kamakura. As 
part of this process, a number of new Buddhist leaders 
emerged and established schools of Japanese Buddhism. 
These reformers included proponents of Zen traditions such 
as Eisai and Dogen; Pure Land advocates such as Honen, 
Shinran, and Ippen; and Nichiren, the founder of a new 
school that gained considerable popularity. The distinctively 
Japanese traditions that they established became — along 
with many very diverse synthetic expressions of Shinto piety 
— integral components of a Buddhist-oriented ethos that 
structured Japanese religious life into the 19th century. Also 
during this period, many Buddhist groups allowed their 
clergy to marry, with the result that temples often fell under 
the control of particular families. 

The Pre-Modern Period to the Present 

Under the Tokugawa shogunate (1603-1867), 
Buddhism became an arm of the government. Temples were 
used for registering the populace, and this inhibited the 
spread of Christianity, which the shogunate regarded as a 
political menace. By the beginning of the Meiji period (1868 
-1912), this association with the Tokugawa regime had made 
Buddhism quite unpopular. At that time, in order to set up 
Shinto as the state religion, Japan’s new ruling oligarchy 
decided to separate Shinto from Buddhism. This led to the 
confiscation of temple lands and the defrocking of many 
Buddhist priests. 

During the period of ultranationalism (c. 1930— 
1945), Buddhist thinkers called for uniting Asia in one great 
“Buddhaland” under the tutelage of Japan. After World War 
II, however, Buddhist groups, new and old alike, emphasized 
that Buddhism is a religion of peace and brotherhood. During 
the postwar period, Buddhists were most active as members 
of the so-called “new religions”, such as Soka-gakkai 
(“Value Creation Society”) and Rissho-Kosei-kai (“Society 
for Establishing Righteousness and Friendly Relations”). 
During this period, Soka-gakkai entered politics with the 
same vigor it had traditionally shown in the conversion of 
individuals. Because of its highly ambiguous but 
conservative ideology, the Soka-gakkai-based political party 
(the Komeito) was regarded with suspicion and fear by many 
Japanese. 
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Tibet, Mongolia, and the Himalayan Kingdoms 

Tibet 

Buddhism, according to Tibetan tradition, was 
introduced into Tibet during the reign of King Srong-brtsan- 
sgam-po (c. 627-c. 650 CE). His two queens were early 
patrons of the religion and were later regarded in popular 
tradition as incarnations of the Buddhist deity Tara. The 
religion received active encouragement from Khri-srong-lde 
-btsan, in whose reign (c. 755-797) the first Buddhist 
monastery in Tibet was built at Bsam-yas (Samye), the first 
seven monks were ordained, and the celebrated Tantric 
master Padmasambhava was invited to come from India. 
Many legends surround Padmasambhava, who was a 
mahasiddha (“master of miraculous powers”); he is credited 
with subduing the Bon spirits and demons (the spirits and 
demons associated with the indigenous religion of Tibet) 
and with subjugating them to the service of Buddhism. At 
the time, Chinese Buddhist influences were strong, but it is 
recorded that a council held at the Bsam-yas monastery (792 
-794) decided that the Indian tradition should prevail. 

Following a period of suppression that lasted 
almost two centuries (from the early 800s to the early 
1000s), Buddhism in Tibet enjoyed a revival. During the 
11th and 12th centuries, many Tibetans traveled to India to 
acquire and translate Buddhist texts and to receive training 
in Buddhist beliefs and practices. With the assistance of the 
renowned Indian master Atisha, who arrived in Tibet in 
1042, Buddhism was established as the dominant religion. 
From this point forward, Buddhism penetrated deeply into 
all aspects of Tibetan life, and it became the primary culture 
of the elite and a powerful force in affairs of state. One of 
the great achievements of the Buddhist community in Tibet 
was the translation into Tibetan of a vast corpus of Buddhist 
literature, including the Bka ’- ’gyur (“Translation of the 
Buddha Word”) and Bstan- ’gyur (“Translation of 
Teachings”) collections. The Bka ’- ’gyur contains six 
sections: (1) Tantra; (2) Prajnaparamita (“Perfection of 
Wisdom”); (3) Ratnakuta, a collection of small Mahayana 
texts; (4) Avatamsaka; (5) Sutras (mostly Mahayana sutras, 
but some Hinayana texts are included); and (6) Vinaya 
(monastic disciplinary rules). The Bstan- ’gyur contains 224 
volumes with 3,626 texts, divided into three major groups: 
(1) stotras (hymns of praise) in one volume, including 64 
texts; (2) commentaries on tantras in 86 volumes, including 
3,055 texts; and (3) commentaries on sutras in 137 volumes, 
including 567 texts. 

A major development in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism occurred in the late 14th or early 15th century, 
when a great Buddhist reformer named Tsong-kha-pa 
established the Dge-lugs-pa school, known more popularly 
as the Yellow Hats. In 1578, representatives of this school 
converted the Mongol Altan Khan, and under the Khan’s 


sponsorship, their leader (the so-called “third Dalai Lama”) 
gained considerable monastic power. In the middle of the 
17th century, the Mongol overlords established the fifth 
Dalai Lama as the theocratic ruler of Tibet. The succeeding 
Dalai Lamas, who were regarded as successive incarnations 
of the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, held this position during 
much of the remainder of the premodern period, ruling from 
the capital, Lhasa. 

The fifth Dalai Lama instituted the high office of 
Panchen Lama for the abbot of the Tashilhunpo monastery, 
located to the west of Lhasa. The Panchen Lamas were 
regarded as successive incarnations of the Buddha Amitabha. 
Unlike the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama has usually been 
recognized only as a spiritual ruler. 

Throughout much of Tibetan history, many of the 
great monasteries were controlled by aristocratic abbots who 
were able to marry and pass along their monastic possessions 
to their sons. Monks were often warriors, and monasteries 
became armed fortresses. The Manchus in the 18th century 
and subsequently the British, the nationalist Chinese, and the 
Chinese communists have all tried to exploit the division of 
power between the Panchen and the Dalai lamas for their 
own ends. In 1959, after the Dalai Lama fled to India, the 
Chinese communists took over his temporal powers. 

In the period since 1959, Tibetan refugees have set 
up a major center in Dharamsala in northern India and have 
been dispersed to many different places, including India, 
Europe, Canada, and the United States. These exiles have 
made great efforts to preserve as much of their Buddhist 
tradition as possible and to spread Tibetan Buddhist 
teachings in the lands where they have settled. 

In their own country, Tibetan Buddhists have 
suffered periods of destructive attacks and severe 
persecution, especially, but not exclusively, during the 
Cultural Revolution. In the late 20th century, repression by 
Chinese authorities lessened somewhat, and a sense of 
normalcy was restored. Nevertheless, many Tibetan 
Buddhists remained strongly nationalistic, and their 
relationship with China continued to be very tense. 

Mongolia 

Tibetan Buddhism has exerted a strong influence on 
neighboring areas and peoples. Most important in this regard 
was the conversion of the Mongol tribes to the north and east 
of Tibet. There are some indications that Buddhism was 
present among the Mongols as early as the 4th century, but 
sources for this early period are scarce. It is clear, however, 
that during the 13th century close relationships developed 
between the Mongol court in China and some Tibetan 
Buddhist leaders. Kublai Khan became a supporter of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Kublai Khan’s Tibetan advisers helped to 
develop a block script for the Mongolian language, and many 
Buddhist texts were translated from Tibetan into Mongolian. 
In general, however, the religion failed to gain widespread 
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popular support during this period. 

In 1578, a new situation developed when the Altan 
Khan accepted the Dge-lugs-pa version of the Tibetan 
tradition and supported its spread among his followers at all 
levels of Mongol society. Over the centuries, the Mongols 
developed their own very rich Buddhist traditions. 
Mongolian scholars translated a large corpus of texts from 
Tibetan, and they produced their own sophisticated original 
texts. The Mongols based their Buddhist doctrine, practice, 
and communal organization on Tibetan models, but they 
developed and adapted them in distinctive ways. 

Between 1280 and 1368, China was part of the 
Mongol empire, and the Mongols established their variant of 
Tibetan Buddhism in China. When they no longer held 
power in China, they preserved their Buddhist traditions in 
their homeland areas. During much of the 20th century, 
Mongolian Buddhism was severely undermined by the 
communist regimes that ruled in Mongol areas in the Soviet 
Union, in Mongolia itself, and in China. In the late 20th 
century, pressures against the Buddhist Mongol 
communities eased, and in some places a resurgence of 
Buddhist institutions and practices had begun. 

The Himalayan Kingdoms 

Tibetan Buddhism has exerted a considerable 
influence in the Himalayan areas situated along Tibet’s 
southern border. In Nepal, Buddhism interacted with both 
India and Tibet. Although there is evidence that suggests 
that the Buddha was born in the southern part of the area 
that is now Nepal — at Lumbini, about 15 miles (24 km) 
from Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu) — Buddhism seems to 
have been actively propagated only later, probably under 
Ashoka. By the 8th century, Nepal had fallen into the 
cultural orbit of Tibet. A few centuries later, as a result of 
the Muslim invasions of India, both Hindus (such as the 
Brahmanic Gurkha aristocracy) and Buddhists took refuge 
in the country. The Tibetan influence on the Himalayan 
tradition is indicated by the presence of Tibetan-style prayer 
wheels and flags. The Indian heritage is especially evident in 
the caste system that embraces Buddhists and non-Buddhists 
alike. In the late 20th century, a significant Theravada 
reform movement took root among the Newari population. 
The adherents of this movement, who have important 
connections with Theravada practitioners in Myanmar and 
Sri Lanka, oppose the maintenance of traditional caste 
distinctions. 

In Bhutan a Tibetan lama introduced Buddhism and 
a Tibetan style of hierarchical theocracy in the 17th century. 
Buddhism practiced in Bhutan has been influenced by the 
Tibetan Bka’-brgyud-pa sect, which has stressed the magical 
benefits of living in caves and has not enforced on its clergy 
the discipline of celibacy. Buddhism in Bhutan, like 
Buddhism in Nepal, is coming into increasing contact with 
modernizing forces that are beginning to undermine many of 


its traditional practices. 


Buddhism in the West 

During the long course of Buddhist history, 
Buddhist influences have from time to time reached the 
Western world. Although the evidence is weak, some 
scholars have suggested that Buddhist monks and teachings 
had reached as far as Egypt by about the beginning of the 
Common Era. There are occasional references to what seem 
to be Buddhist traditions in the writing of the Christian 
Church Fathers. In addition, a version of the biography of the 
Buddha, known as the story of Barlaam and Josephat, was 
disseminated widely in medieval Europe. In fact, the Buddha 
figure in the story came to be recognized as a Christian saint. 
Not until the modern period, however, is there evidence of a 
serious Buddhist presence in the Western world. Beginning 
in the mid-19th century. Buddhism was introduced into the 
United States and other Western countries by large numbers 
of immigrants, first from China and Japan and later from 
other countries, especially those of Southeast Asia. In 
addition. Buddhism gained a foothold among a significant 
number of Western intellectuals and — particularly during 
the 1960s and early 1970s — among young people seeking 
new forms of religious experience and expression. The 
interest of Westerners in Buddhism was greatly fostered by 
the work of Buddhist missionaries such as the Japanese 
scholar D. T. Suzuki (1870-1966) and a number of Tibetan 
Buddhist teachers who moved to the West following the 
Chinese conquest of their homeland in 1950. ■ 


Select Glossary 

Avalokiteshvara (Chinese Guanyin, Japanese Kannon): In 
Mahayana Buddhism, the bodhisattva of compassion. 

Chan (Japanese Zen, Korean Son): Chan, or Zen, can be 
defined both exoterically and esoterically. Exoterically, 
Chan is a school of Mahayana Buddhism that developed 
in China in the 6th or 7th centuries CE from the union of 
dhyana and Daoism. In this sense, Zen is a religion, the 
teachings and practices of which are directed toward self 
-realization and lead finally to full awakening as 
experienced by Shakyamuni Buddha after intensive 
meditative self-discipline. Esoterically, Chan is not a 
religion but rather an indefinable, incommunicable root, 
free from all names, descriptions, and concepts, that can 
only be experienced by each individual for himself or 
herself. 

Daoism: “Dao” is a Chinese term = “the Way”. The Way is a 
central concept of Daoism and the origin of its name. 
Dao can also denote “teaching”. From earliest times, the 
term has been used in the sense of human behavior and 
moral laws — the Way of man. The Dao-de Jing ( Tao-te 
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Ching) of Laozi (2nd/1st century BCE) is the first text 
to ascribe a metaphysical meaning to the term, in the 
sense that it is seen as the all-embracing first principle, 
from which all appearances arise. It is a reality that 
gives rise to the universe. Laozi referred to it as the 
“Dao” only because there was no other adequate term 
available. 

Hinayana: Sanskrit term = “Lesser Vehicle”. Originally a 
derogatory designation used by followers of Mahayana 
Buddhism as a cover term for the earlier, non-Mahayana 
schools of Buddhism, only one of which (the 
Theravadin School) has survived to the present day. 
This term should not be used as a designation for the 
Theravadin School — rather, it should be called by its 
proper name. 

Madhyamika: Sanskrit term = “the Middle Way”. The 
Madhyamika School is a school of Mahayana Buddhism 
founded by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, which gained 
great importance in India, Tibet, China, and Japan. The 
name of the school refers to the position it takes in 
relation to the existence or nonexistence of phenomena. 
With the help of eight negations, any affirmation 
concerning the nature of phenomena is rejected as 
inaccurate, and thus the illusory character and relativity 
of all appearances is shown. Since all phenomena arise 
in dependence upon conditions, they have no being of 
their own and are empty of self-existence. 

Mahayana: Sanskrit term = “Greater Vehicle”. This school 
of Buddhism, which arose in the first century CE, is 
called the “Great Vehicle” by its followers because it 
opens the way to liberation to a great number of people 
and expresses the intention to liberate all beings. Both 
Hinayana and Mahayana are rooted in the basic 
teachings of the historical Buddha but stress different 
aspects of those teachings. 

Nichiren School: Also known as the “New Lotus School” 
of Japanese Buddhism. Founded by Nichiren (1222— 
1282 CE). It teaching is based on the Lotus Sutra. 

Pure Land Buddhism: A school of Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhism founded in 402 CE by the Chinese monk Hui 
-yuan and brought to Japan by Honen. The goal of the 
followers of this school is to be reborn in the pure land 
of the Buddha Amitabha, that is, in the Western 
Paradise. 

Shingon: Esoteric school of Japanese Buddhism founded by 
Kukai (774—835 CE). Shingon places emphasis on the 
“three secrets” (body, speech, and mind). The rituals 
connected with these three secrets are passed orally 
from teacher of disciple. 

Soka Gakkai: Modern Buddhist mass movement in Japan 
founded in 1930 by Makiguchi Tsunesaburo. Its 
doctrine is rooted in the thought of Nichiren. Veneration 
of Nichiren as well as the “three great mysteries” and 
the Lotus Sutra constitute the basic program of the Soka 
Gakkai. 


Tantra: In Tibetan Buddhism, a term for various esoteric 
rites and rituals strongly oriented toward an initiate’s 
spiritual development in terms of the categories ground, 
path, and fruition. The ground is the practitioner; the 
path is the practice of meditation; and the fruition is the 
state that arises as an effect of tantric practice. All forms 
of tantra relate to these three phases According to the 
Tibetan tradition, there are four classes of tantra: (1) 
action tantra; (2) elaboration tantra; (3) yoga tantra; and 
(4) highest yoga tantra. This classification is based upon 
the differences in the spiritual capacities of practitioners 
and the corresponding effectiveness of the means of 
leading them to enlightenment. 

Tara (Tibetan Dolma): In Mahayana Buddhism, a female 
emanation of the bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, said to 
arise from his tears to help him in his work. She 
embodies the feminine aspect of compassion and is a 
very popular deity in Tibetan Buddhism. 

Theravada: “Theravada”, which means “the teaching of the 
Elders”, is the school that comes the closest to the 
original form of Buddhism. Its teachings come directly 
from the mouth of the historical Buddha. 

Tibetan Buddhism: The specific character of Tibetan 
Buddhism comes from the fusion of the monastic rules 
of the Sarvastivadins, the cultic methodology of the 
Vajrayana, and local pre-Buddhist elements (Bon). 

Tien-tai: School of Buddhism that developed in China in the 
6th century CE. It doctrine is based on the Lotus Sutra. 
The Tien-tai School sees Nagarjuna as its first patriarch, 
because its doctrine of three truths is derived from 
Nagarjuna’s thesis that everything that arises 
conditionally is empty. The school takes as its premise 
that all phenomena are an expression of the absolute, of 
“suchness”, and this is expressed in the teaching of the 
three truths, which distinguishes (1) the truth of 
emptiness; (2) the truth of temporal limitation, that is, of 
the phenomenal world; and (3) the truth of the middle. 

Vajrayana: Sanskrit term = “Diamond Vehicle”. A school 
of Buddhism that arose, primarily in northeast and 
northwest India some time around the middle of the first 
millennium CE. It developed out of the Mahayana and 
reached Tibet, China, and Japan from Central Asia with 
the Mahayana. The teachings of the Vajrayana formed 
an esoteric tradition that combined elements of yoga, of 
the ancient Indian nature religion, and of magic with 
original Buddhist thought. It is characterized by a 
psychological method based on highly developed ritual 
practices. Vajrayana Buddhism served as the basis of 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

Yogacara: Sanskrit term = “application of yoga”. School of 
Mahayana Buddhism founded by Vasubandhu and 
Asanga (4th/5th century CE). Also called Vijnanavada” 
or “Cittamatrin” School. According to the Yogacara 
School, everything that can be experienced is regarded 
as “mind only”. ■ 
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